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When Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
announced this winter that Canada 
was actively seeking ways to norma- 
lize relations with mainland China 
he may have given important impetus 
to teaching and research in the fields 
of Chinese and East Asian studies 
at Canadian universities. 

McGill, although it has a tradition 
in these areas, having offered Chinese 
civilization courses in the early 1 930s. 
has lagged behind for many years. 
However, in April 1 968, the Universi- 
ty approved the establishment of a 
Centre for East Asian Studies and 
a Department of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures. The new 
structures could be of vital signifi- 
cance to the widening of Canadian 
intellectual horizons and in providing 
specialized competence for undergrad- 
uates and graduate students in this 
much-neglected field of study. They 
will also be important to Canada's 
development of beneficial cultural 
and economic relations and normal 
diplomatic intercourse with China, 



Japan and other East Asia countries. 

Particularly in terms of Canadian 
interest in developing diplomatic rela- 
tions with China, McGill may have 
a unique and special role to play. 
Thanks to the great affection tho 
Chinese people hold for the memory 
of its one-time Professor of Medicine, 
the late Dr. Norman Bethune, McGill 
is the only North American university 
to have an academic exchange with 
China. It was under this exchange 
that Biochemistry professor Dr. K. 
A. C. Eliott went to China in 1964 
and acoupleof years latertwo Chinese 
medical specialists visited McGill. 

Largely due to the interruption of 
the Cultural Revolution, the Bethune 
exchange has been inactive since the 
programme involving Dr. Elliott but 
it could be revived at any time. 

The move toward the founding of 
the Centre for East Asian Studies 
and the Department of East Asian 
Languages and Literatures received 
its biggest boost in February, 1965. 
A Committee on Oriental Studies was 



set up under the chairmanship of 
Professor Elliott for the purpose of 
developing wider studies on China 
and; East Asia. Then in 1966, this 
committee was replaced by the 
Committeo on East Asian Studies of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
Thereafter ensued an expansion of 
course offerings on China and East 
Asia in the departments of History, 
Political Science and Economics and 
courses in the Chinese language. 

With the founding of the two new 
structures last year, McGill has be- 
come the only centre for East Asian 
languages servicing Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces. Furthermore, 
owing to the University's unique 
geographical location in Montreal, 
this programme will also have as a 
unique feature, a bilingual teaching 
and research character. 

A major project of the Centre and 
the Department of Languages and 
Literatures during the summer will 
be a Summer School of Chinese, 
which will start May 12 and run 



to June 27. The six-week school 
expects to have an enrolment of about 
40 students. 

The Summer School will use the 
total immersion technique. Professor 

D. L. Kuan, associate director of the 
Centre, and Mrs. P. Wong will under- 
take the bulk of the language instruc- 
tion. 

The director of the new Centre for 
East Asian Studies is History profes- 
sor, Dr. Paul T. K. Lin. The Inter- 
disciplinary Committee of the Centre 
includes the following members in 
addition to Dr. Lin: N. tfamba. History; 
J. B. Bird, Geography; W. 0. Judkins, 
Fine Arts; D. L. Kuan, East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures; J. C. Liu, Eco- 
nomics and Political Science; E. 
Magnuson, Comparative Education; 

E. W. McWhinney, Law; J. G. Nichol- 
son, Russian; S. J. Noumoff, Eco- 
nomics and Political Science; A. A. 
Rigault, Linguistics; R. Salisbury, 
Sociology and Anthropology; I. 
Schuster, German; R. W. Stevenson, 
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On seeking a new "northwest passage” of 
communication and understanding China 

The following paragraphs have been excerpted from a paper presented to 
the Guelph University Conference on China in April, 1 968 
by Paul T. K. Lin, associate, professor of History and director of 
the McGill University Centre for East Asian Studies. 




At one hundred years of age, Canada 
has still in a sense to discover China. 
To do so, perhaps the first necessity 
is to acquire a sense of proportion. 
Here is a country with the largest 
population on earth and the oldest 
extant civilization, a country with at 
least forty centennials to our one, a 
nation not only forty times our age 
but possessing forty times our popula- 
tion. This raises the rather interesting 
question of which country ought to 
worry more or feel a greater sense 
of loss about not recognizing the 
other's exiatonce. Today the need to 
"krTowTCfiThB has become acute. In a 
shrunken world it has become impera- 
tive to learn about China, especially 
if we stop to think that what may be 
at stake is whether we make friends 
or foes of at least one-fifth of humanity 
for our own and future generations. 
What is more, this ancient civilization 
is heaving under a titanic transforma- 
tion that is bound to be recorded as 
one of the great watersheds of human 
history. This transformation is ener- 
gized by profound historical and social 
forces, and whether we approve it or 
not, no man or group of men can stem 
the flood-tide. It would be far better 
for Canadians, who can draw from 
a unique fund of good will in China, 
to seek a new “northwest passage" 
to China, a passage of communication 
and understanding. 

There can now be little doubt that 
the past two years of upheaval in 
China have demonstrated that this 
enormous country is, with a degree 
of success not yet easily measured, 
moving the frontiers of social and 
institutional change beyond those of 
any previous society in human history. 
On whether she accomplishes a genu 



ine breakthrough to a new and viable 
social order rest the hopes and aspira- 
tionsof seven to eight hundred million 
human beings, and perhaps of many 
more anxious onlookers outside 
China. We are therefore confronted 
with a profound human issue, which 
makes the epithets of the cold war 
seem shamefully childish by compari- 
son. What is posed to us as scholars 
and as human beings are not just 
the exigencies of day-to-day policy 
confrontations with a militant, proud, 
and sensitive China (to some perhaps 
a hurried and harried China) but the 
fat^larger irfsue of how to fit China's 
current history into our total view of 
world history. 

No matter how we soe history— as 
teleological process or sociological 
necessity— we view it, in the final 
analysis, in normative terms. We like 
or dislike human events according to 
whether we like or dislike the end 
towards which they seem to move. 
That is surely why the same set of 
events in China can simultaneously 
evoke lyrical praise from some and 
derisive vituperation from others. In 
this sharp dichotomy of response, the 
crucial variable may not be primarily 
an aberration in factual observation, 
but rather a difference in basic point 
of view that does not depend on 
intellectual analysis. To use such a 
point of view frequently means to 



form an a priori framework for the 
discussion of revolutionary China. 
Using such a framework is not nec- 
essarily a reprehensible thing, but 
its use should be evident so that we 



know where we start from. It can be 
brought to light by posing such ques- 
tions as this: With whom do we identi- 
fy ourselves? With the 95 per cent 
of the Chinese people and their inter- 
ests and aspirations, or with those 
inside and outside China who would 
turn them back to the old. perhaps 
more familiar, socio-economic model 
with its shackling values and institu- 
tions? 

Where one stands on this bedrock 
issue clearly influences one's interpre- 
tation of events. Two positions are 
possible^ one can applaud the main . 
directions bf^achievemenTTr: the dhl-*' 
nese revolution and view its errors and 
excesses as minor and unavoidable 
in this perspective. Or. one may start 
by execrating its total orientation as 
either quixotic or downright evil, and 
then magnify its errors and excesses 
into a rationale of fear. It is not difficult 
to build up a rationale of fear by 
resorting to policy-oriented or ethno- 
centric or unhistorical approaches.* 
These approaches have one postulate 
in common: they all assume that the 
history, struggles, and value orienta- 
tion of the Chinese people are in 
themselves of negligible or secondary 
importance and utility. What we are 
primarily interested in. after all. is not 
understanding China but finding out 
how to deal with her. 



An important examplo of policy 



oriented studies of this kind is that 



directed by the late Robert Blum un- 
der the chairmanship of Allen Dulles. 
Not unexpectedly, one of Mr. Blum's 
conclusions was that China may 
be a greater threat to the United 
States than the Soviet Union because 
she has "openly and defiantly chal- 
lenged the basic principles of society 
and world order on which American 
policies and hopes rest. Moreover, 
China's development of nuclear weap- 
ons and its huge population's deter- 
mined development of its resources 
give pause for concern about the 
fut ure." T h is, rather genteelly worded 
proposition isreirrarkatile^ for the totiJl 
absence from its purview of seven or 
eight hundred million Chinese— and 
their ideas and hopes. This is matched 
by the total absence of any doubt that 
the United States' principles of social 
and world order are right and can and 
must be accepted by all other nations. 
It follows that a great social movement 
in China is of interest only in so far 
as it has a dimension of instability 
that can be manipulated to bring 



China into line with these basic princi- 
ples of society and world order. 
Unfortunately for our quest of under- 
standing, however, the facts about 
China can easily be maimed in 
the course of forcing them into the 
Procrustean bed of official policy. 
Understanding of China, and cultural 
rapprochement with China, will be- 
gin— and can only begin— when it 
becomes fully respectable to tell the 
truth about China. 

The cold war bias does not, of 
course, infect all China-watchers. But 
, there rpmpiqs a gteo.ng unavoidable 
bias of ethnocentrism. This is more 
than a matter of using yardsticks of 
national policy for the interpretation 
of China. Cultural yardsticks are also 
invoked, often inadvertently. When 
the China-watcher leaps to the conclu- 
sion that the cultural revolution is 
nothing but a vulgar struggle for 
personal power, does he not perhaps 
tell more about himself than he does 
about China? Is it not because he finds 
nothing in his own social experience 
that can convince him that men can 
act in sustained struggle not for per- 



sonal gain but from ideological mo- 
tivations? 

There are also historical consider- 
ations. It is inconceivable that China's 
present can be apprehended without 
a grasp of her past, or that her great 
human experiments can be under- 
stood without examining much of hu- 
man experience. Yet history does not 
tell us everything. It can even be 
refractory. Facts and events do not 
become history until they are proc- 
essed through human minds. The 
facts and events of China's recent past 

, have been felacted^nrranqad, jiad 

reconstituted by hulltsn beings with 
a priori assumptions and value 
judgments. These assumptions and 
judgments often turn out to reflect 
the interests and goals of other 
powers. We have all read American 
reappraisals of how we "lost" China, 
as if China and her destiny ever 
belonged to anyone but the Chinese. 

We have also read or heard learn- 
ed commentaries which set up a 
sharp dichotomy between the good 
old China and the bad new China, 
commentaries which often breathe 
nostalgia for the “docile" China of 
the treaty ports. We have seen new, 
sophisticated histories which rewrite 
China's woes in the past century as 
being due, more than anything else, 
to the "inanition" of the Chinese 
themselves. We have heard distin- 
guished historians reduce the Sino- 
American confrontation, or I should 
say magnify it, to a great, seeming- 
ly inexorable and insoluble, cultural 
clash between East and West, thus 
widening the scope of contradiction 
to whole races and cultures. 

All countries and peoples have a 
right to make their own experiments 
according to their own needs and 
aspirations. Recalling the best tradi- 
tions of our own society, few would 
dispute the loftiness of the final long- 
range goal that the Chinese claim to 
espouse, perhaps the very summit of 
beauty, man's humanity to man. We 
may not agree with the Chinese way 
of reaching for that goal, but we will 
achieve nothing by denying out of 
hand the validity of an approach dif- 
ferent from our own. It remains impor- 
tant for our own sake to understand, 
to respect, and to be friends with a 
great people on the move. 



Professor Paul T. K. Lin was bom in Vancouver. He studied 
at the University of British Columbia, the University of 
Michigan, end the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
of Harvard University. Dr. Lin spent 15 years in 
China from 1949 to 1964. travelling, writing, 
translating, and finally teaching at 
Huachiao University. During his time 
in China he spent 1 1 months 
in villages of North Chino. 

He returned to Canada in 
1964 to join the McGill 
Department of History. 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 



by Virginia E. Murray, Director 



McGILL LIBRARIANS 
JOIN BATTLE 



The McGill Graduate School of Lib- 
rary Science is located on the street 
floor of the McLennan Library. Its new 
and spacious quarters provide for 
an enrolment of approximately two 
hundred students and a professional 
library of 30,000 volumes. Appli- 
cants to the School must have a B.A. 
or B.Sc. degree representing four 
yoars of undergraduate education. 
The School is ono of seven library 
schools in Canada to-day and one of 
the forty-five schools in the United 
States and Canada accredited by the 
American Library Association's Com- 
mittee on Accreditation. 

The School has the distinction of 
being the first such school to be estab- 
lished in Canada. It started as a sum- 
mer school in 1924 and summer 
sessions were conducted until 1 927- 
28 when the first sessional diploma 
came into being. This was followed 
in 1931 by a Bachelor of Library 
Science degree programme. This lat- 
ter programme which required a bac- 
calaureate degree for admission was 
the only course administered by the 
School until 1956-57, when an ad- 
ditional programme leading to a 
Master of Library Science degree was 
approved by the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. This pro- 
gramme was instituted primarily to 
provide graduates of the one year 
course with the opportunity to exam- 
ine activities and conduct research in 
the field of scientific documentation, 
to find speedierand moro economical 
methods of procuring, storing and 
caring for rosearch materials and to 
discover and examine better methods 
of achieving the optimum service for 
the library community. Many of the 
School's former B.L.S. graduates, as 
well as graduates from other accredit- 
ed schools, registered for this second 
professional degree. 

As the yoars passed, however, it 
became apparent that the field of 
library science had been developing 
to s uch an extent that all library school 



students required the two-year or 
M.L.S. degree if they were to cope 
effectively with the multitude of new 
techniques and the increasing de- 
mands on professional library service. 
The possible revolutionary effects of 
the computer, for example, on certain 
library operations such as acquisitions 
and circulation meant that several 
courses were required in this area 
alone. Another factor influencing the 
change was tty} need for students to 
improve or expand their subject back- 
ground whenever possible. It was 
becoming more evident that academ- 
ic as well as research institutions wore 
becoming more dependent upon li- 
brarians who were subject specialists 
to assess, devolopand organize collec- 
tions and assist faculty and re- 
searchers in their bibliographic activi- 
ties. 

Because of these and many other 
factors the School in 1 965-66 aban- 
doned its B.L.S. programme and con- 
tinued its two-year M.L.S. pro- 
gramme only. It must bo admitted that 
this was a serious stop to undertake. 
All Canadian library schools (except 
Alberta which just opened in 1968- 
69) are now, however, proposing to 
expand their curriculum to two aca- 
demic years as at McGill and to 
change the first professional degree 
from the B.L.S. to the M.L.S. The 
McGill Graduate School of Library 
Science is naturally pleased to know 
that its decision of 1 965-66 had been 
the right one. 

This short description has indicated 
a history of constant change. No pro- 
gramme can ever remain static. Con- 
tinuous revision is a necessity and as 
a result, the Faculty of the School 
appreciates advice and suggestions 
from practicing librarians, recent 
graduates and students. 

It seems only proper to point out 
here that there are many levels of 
library personnel— some, for exam- 
ple, have an undergraduate degreo, 
others have complotod junior college, ( 



others only high school. The ratio of 
non-professional staff to professional 
staff is usually 2:1— professional li- 
brarians, therefore, make up about 
one-third of the total staff, particularly 
in an academic library. Libraries, it 
can be readily recognized, cannot 
function without supportive non- 
professional staff. At the same time 
neither can libraries perform ade- 
quately unless the communities they 
serve, whether they be academic, 
research or public, understand that 
professional librarianship is a serious 
discipline in its own right, with its 
unique responsibilities and challeng- 
ing opportunities. 




To date, librarians have played little 
part in determining the nature and 
goalsof the University. This is illustrat- 
ed particularly well by their non- 
participation in the Tripartite Commis- 
sion. 

To this, many will reply: Why 
should librarians be involved? After 
all, they are only one of the peripheral 
groups within the University. If they 
were involved in deciding policy, then 
so would other groups like the mainte 
nance staff, clerks, secretaries, lab 
technicians, and tho entire range of 
university non-teaching personnel. 

According to this view, the only 
groups within the university commu- 
nity whose opinions or status matter 
are: students, faculty, and administra- 
tive officers. Tho Tripartite Commis- 
sion has illustrated this explicitly in 
its composition and implicitly in its 
interim report. (Also see Allan M. 
Carter's "An assessment of quality 
in graduate education. Washington,” 
American Council on Education, 
1966. p. 114.) 

In opposition to these views, two 
arguments can be raised. First, if a 
community is to truly flourish, evory 
constituent element must be fully 
involvod in determining its course. As 
such, no activities within the commu- 
nity can bo considered peripheral. 

Secondly, it is now being realized 
that libraries and librarians have be- 
come central to the ontire educational 
process. As a recent study by the 
American Council on Education indi- 
cates, "institutions that are strong in 
all areas invariably have major nation- 
al research libraries. Only librarians 
are able to organize a collection and 
provide access to its use on a scale 
large enough to satisfy the multivar- 
ious needs of contemporary research 
and training. 1 ’ In this regard, it is amaz- 
ing that at McGill, where the first 
Canadian school was established for 
training librarians (and is now part 
of the Faculty of Graduato Studies and 
Rosonrc>i«.it.io not generally realized 



that a professional librarian possesses 
as a minimum a Bachelor's degree 
and an advanced professional degree 
(Bachelor or Master of Library Sci- 
ence). 

Have tho University's governing 
groups— students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrative officers— displayed an 
appreciation of this central impor- 
tance of libraries and librarians? Not 
really. Until a few years ago, hardly 
any Canadian universities expended 
more than fivo per cent of their annual 
budgets on libraries. Three to four 
per cent was considered average. By 
1 964, tho situation had become so 
critical that Robert B. Downs in his 
"Resources of Canadian academic 
and research libraries" advised that: 
'Ten per-cent of the institutional 
operating budget should be consi- 
dered a minimum for the ordinary 
operation and development of 
established libraries, in universities 
with well established curricula dur- 
ing the next ten years.' 

A number of institutions like Sir 
George Williams University and York 
University (Toronto) have actually 
achieved and surpassed this level of 
support for their libraries. McGill, 
however, remains in the lower range 
of Canadian University support for 
libraries, with percentage expendi- 
tures of four to six per-cent in recent 
years. In fact, the McGill library finan- 
cial situation compares so poorly on 
a national basis, that a policy of 
submitting figures too late for inclu- 
sion in national surveys would almost 
seem to havo boon adopted. 

As a result of this situation, the 
University's librarians are coming to 
realize that only through their own 
efforts will a strong library system be 
developed at McGill. Students, facul- 
ty, and administrative officers have 
so far displayed limited enthusiasm 
for this task. To this end, the McGill 
University Library Staff Association 
(MULSA) has begun to broaden the 
direction of its intorost-. In tho past, , 




A NEED TO BE LOVED 



GEORGE ELIOT: A Biography, by 
Gordon S. Haight. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Toronto. $10. 



Professor Haight's book, John 
Chapman and George Eliot ( 1 940) , 
and his editorship of the six- 
volume Letters of George Eliot 
(1954-55) both opened so much 
new territory in Eliot scholarship 
that perhaps too much expecta- 
tion has built up as we awaited 
his biography of the great Victor- 
ian. Now available at last, after 
30 years of scholarship, the new 
life-history of Eliot proves impres- 
sive, yet somehow disappointing. 
It has every element but one to 
be the finest of biographies— but 
that missing element is a vital one. 

Meticulously, with some of his 
subject's own deliberation and 
dignity, Haight unfolds the famil- 
iar story of how a provincial land- 
agent's daughter called Marian 
Evans developed into the venerat- 
ed author George Eliot, presiding 
over the famous "Sunday after- 
noons" to which all literary Lon- 
don of the '70s prized an invita- 
tion. The great value of Haight's 
narration is not that he reveals new 
detail here, but that he provides 
psychological insight into the two 
chief elements of Marian Evans' 
character. This woman of pro- 
found intellect and profounder 
moral seriousness craved excel- 
lence in both these fields— but she 
also craved love, and this duality 
made her both forbiddingly strong 
and touchingly weak. 

With these insights, Haight's 
biography is at its best in revealing 
the irony in her central personal 
drama. At 35, pedantic Miss 
Evans embarked on an open union 
with George Henry Lewes, a far 
from affluent journalist who was 
also a married man with four 
children. Poor Lewes' plight was 
that he had tolerantly registered 
the last child born in his house 
under his name, though he knew 



the father was Thornton Hunt. 
This goodnature was to cost him 
dearly, for it constituted legal ac- 
ceptance of his wife's adultery, 
which was therefore not accept- 
able as grounds for divorce. Fur- 
thermore, after the separation, 
Mrs. Lewes went on bearing 
children to Hunt— on, in fact, and 
on, and on; and these all bore the 
Lewes name, so ultimately the 
moral responsibility for four bas- 
tards as well as for his own sons 
and for his wife's debts all rested 
on Lewes’ shoulders. Hence the 
earnest and high-principled 
Marian had neither the dignity of 
legal marital status nor the com- 
fort of financial security with her 
lover. Indeed, in the prosperous 
years of her authorship, it was her 
earnings which placed them both 
in comfort. Nevertheless, she sup- 
plied the dignity herself, and as 
for the comfort, she had good 
cause to regard Lewes as the real 
provider, for he not only made her 
a richly contented woman but 
created out of that woman the 
novelist George Eliot. 

Until the year of their marriage, 
she hBd written no fiction except 
a luckily fragmentary historical 
novel attempted at the age of 
fifteen. Her whole reputation as 
a writer till 1856 rested on her 
monumental translations of two 
worksof German religious scholar- 
ship, and a number of impressive 
articles for the Westminster Re- 
view. It was the encouragement 
of Lewes and his generous praise 
which now gave her the necessary 
confidence to begin a new career 
as a novelist. He alone realized 
how sensitive she was and how 
easily discouraged; and as she 
began to write Scenes from Cleri- 
cal Life he took up what was to 
be in fact a literary partnership, 
discussing the work with her as 
she drafted it, making fruitful 
suggestions, handling all business 
details, and sedulously keeping 
out of his beloved "Polly's" hands 



any adverse criticisms or reviews 
that might upset her. Nor was his 
constant admiration and encour- 
agement undiscriminating: he 
saw that her blank verse drama 
The Spanish Gypsy was bad; 
consequently, "George has taken 
my drama away .from me," she 
wrote ruefully. But this sympathe- 
tic, selfless and intelligent kind of 
help was invaluable, and she knew 
it. Her inscription to the MS of 
Adam Bede reads, "To my dear 
husband George Henry Lewes, I 
give this MS of a work which 
would never have been written 
but for the happiness which his 
love has conferred on my life.” 
Though Professor Haight's bi- 
ography does not include critical 
analysis of Eliot's novels, much 
interesting and significant work- 
shop detail is given about each 
of them, and there are generous 
quotations from the author's 
revealing correspondence with 
her publisher, John Blackwood. 
Throughout the book, however, 
the emphasis is on the personal 
life of the author, especially her 
emotional life. Here words re- 
veal more than the familiar por- 
traits— that melancholy, ugly, 
patient, strong and thoughtful 
face does not suggest the inner 
truth of her intense vulnerability, 
which Haight everywhere reveals. 
When the widow's streamers of 
her friend Mrs. Cross caught fire 
at a candle, Marian "had a slight 
hysterical fit at the shock.” She 
wept her eyes red as she wrote 
the flood chapter of The Mill on 
the Floss. Photographs of her were 
so unflattering that “she was anx- 
ious to suppress them and 
commonly denied that any exist- 
ed." A long train of psychosomatic 
illnesses dogged her— "feeble bo- 
dy", "heavy eyes and hands", 
shattering headaches and bilious 
attacks are all described at length 
in her letters and journal. And all 
these little revelations make 
understandable not only her agon- 



by Peter F. McNally 



it was concerned primarily with inter- 
nal library issues, such as staff salaries 
and working conditions, and library 
service. The McCarthy-Logsdon sur- 
vey of the McGill University Libraries, 
1 962-63, which occurred largely due 
to the library staff association, repre- 
sented a significant departure from 
traditional internal concerns. But 
it remains a matter of discourage- 
ment that so many of its excellent 
recommendations remain unimple- 
mented. 

With a new sonse of purpose, the 
McGill librarians are approaching the 
task ahead. In tho University libraries 
Commission, which is to be' formed 
shortly, two of tho six members will 
be librarians. Already, the Library Staff 
Association has begun preliminary 
planning for its report to the Commis- 
sion. This report, it is hoped, will aid 
, in establishing the critical importance 
to the university of its libraries, and 
in outlining the most effective way 
of organizing them for the future. On 
other levels, the Staff Association has 
directed its committees to investigate 
the status of librarians within the 
university, and to compile compara- 
tive information on salaries, fringe 
bonefits, etc. between various Univer- 
sity groups. 

The McGill University libraries, with 
their huge capital investment in build- 
ings and books, their combined 
budgetin 1968-69ofovertwomillion 
dollars, their professional staff of over 
oighty, and their total staff of over 
throe hundred, form a larger unit than 
many Faculties. It is time that their 
size and critical importance were ac- 
knowledged in tho policy-making 
bodios of this institution. It is time 
that their librarians were fully accept- 
ed as members of the University com- 
munity. 

Mr. McNally is secretary of the McGill 
University Library Staff Association 
(MALSA). 




by Constance Beresford-Howe 

ized grief when Lewes died, but 
also her marriage 1 8 months later, 
when she was sixty, to 40-year-old 
John Cross, whom up to that time 
she had addressed as "D.ear 
Nephew,” singing herself "Your 
affectionate Aunt." Haight re- 
marks simply, "She was not fitted 
to stand alone." 

And yet, despite insights 
like these, Hight's biography 
does not rank with Hemlow's 
warmly attractive Fanny Burney, 
nor Painter’s witty, penetrating 
Marcel Proust. It is as scholarly, 
but it lacks the essential ingre- 
dient so clear in both those 
works— charm. We can only regret 
that so little of George Eliot's own 
humour and warmth, even her 
selective intelligence, are reflect- 
ed in this account of her life. 
Haight, for instance, tells us that 
Herbert Spencer's mother was 
"the daughter of a plumber and 
glazier," but does this shed any 
real light on Spencer's lackluster 
courtship of Marian? And is there 
any real value in detailing the 
exact number and nature of 
George Lewes' frequent digestive 
troubles? 

The weight of so much detail 
tends to make this whole book 
heavy in more ways than one. 
Indeed it produces finally a sort 
of frivolous yearning to know less 
about such things and more about 
others barely touched on. I found 
myself greatly diverted by the 
meagre references to Agnes 
Lewes, George's errant wife, and 
especially by a photograph of 
her— divinely fat, tiny, smug, with 
cats-paw hands and a satisfied, 
unrepentant little smile. She re- 
presents that perverse element of 
absurd human charm by no means 
lacking in George Eliot herself, but 
conspicuously absenffrom Profes- 
sor Haight's conscientious biogra- 
phy of her. 
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McGill and East Asia continued from page 1 



Divinity; and J. Trentman, Philoso- 
phy. 

With its mandate to build up library 
resources and research personnel, as 
well as to coordinate and stimulate 
teaching and research within individ- 
ual disciplines, the Centre began to 
function during the 1968-69 aca- 
demicyear. The language department 
is staffed by two specialists, who are 
presently teaching Chinese language 
at three levels, and literaturo in 
translation. Plans for courses in Japa- 
nese are under active consideration at 
this time. 

The programme of East Asian Stu- 



dies at McGill this year offered such 
history courses as "Tradition and 
Change in China", "Modern Transfor- 
mation of East Asia", "History of 
Japan, up to Tokugawa", and 
"Modernization of Japan”. Within 
the Department of Economics and 
Political Science, courseson East Asia 
included an "Economic History of 
China and Japan" and "Asian Politi- 
cal Philosophy’’. 

The Department offered four 
courses— introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced Chinese and an intro- 
duction to Chinese literature. 

Interviewed concerning the future 



of East Asian Studies at McGill, Dr. Lin 
indicated that the new Centre was still 
very much in the embryonic stage and 
needed encouragement and support 
from the University and the general 
public. 

The importance of learning more 
about East Asia as a basis for reaching 
political understanding is only one 
aspect of the significance of such stu- 
dies. Some experts have estimated 
that for the balance of the 20th centu- 
ry China will be one of the major con- 
tributors to world knowledge. The 
trend at the Centre will be to empha- 
size the studying of China and the 



other nations of East Asia in terms of 
how their peoples view their own his- 
tory, how they see their own hopes 
and aspirations. 

"The understandable but unfortun- 
ate pattern in the West is to undertake 
studies and research using its own 
terms of reference. This approach 
makes objective study very difficult," 
Dr. Lin stated. 

As far as China is concerned, North 
Americans have tended to concern 
themselves primarily with the solving 
of specific problems related to con- 
temporary political considerations. It 
is Dr. Lin’sviewthatCanadian scholar- 



ship in this area need not be as 
emotionally charged and politically 
oriented as it is in many of the 50 
centres of East Asian studies that 
exist on North American campuses. 

The McGill Centre for East Asian 
Studies is located on two floors of an 
old house at 3483 Peel Stroet. To date 
its book shelves and walls are largely 
devoid of evidence related to its pur- 
poses. This is, of course, due to the- 
newness of the programme. 

A major concern of the director is 
to find the financing necessary to 
build up the library, engage staff, and 
to be able to offer a strong fellowship 



programme. A five-year budget of 
$1,350,000 has been established, 
most of which will have to be raised 
outside of the University. For its part 
McGill provides the physical location 
for the Centre and looks after the sala- 
ry of the director as well as his admin- 
istrative expenses. 



"The best of our teachers can now be 
made available to a vastly wider audi- 
ence. A distinguished lecturo that at 
one time might have been heard only 
by a handful of students, or a few 
hundreds at most, CBn now be broad- 
cast to millions o< listeners." 

These words are from a British Gov- 
ernment White Paper published in 
February 1 966, called "A University 
of the Air”. The idea was first out- 
lined by Harold Wilson in 1 963 when 
ho led the opposition. When Prime 
Minister, an advisory committee was 
set up under Jennie Lee, Minister for 
the Arts, and the White Paper was the 
result. 

Renamed the "Open University", 
this unique facility expects to obtain 
its charter this spring. 

Correspondence, 
radio and T.V. 

The university will be (Bunched in 
January 1971, when the first degree 
course will be offered. The university 
will confer its own degrees and will 
teach them by the inter-related use of 
correspondence tuition, television 
and radio broadcasts, face-to-face 
tutorials, residential week-ends, and 




courses (probably each lasting about 
two weeks) during the summer. The 
core and pivot of this teaching system 
will be the correspondence element; 
broadcasting will be the main initiator 
and stimulator. Success will depend 
on developing the right relationship 
between these and the other elements 
in the teaching system. An experi- 
mental approach will be essontial and 
continuous research into the as- 
sessment of the value and place of the 
various media and techniques will be 
undertaken from the start. 

Students will thus receive a regular 
correspondence package, which will 
guide the greater part of their study 
and background reading, and they will 
watch or listen to a weekly television 
or radio programme. Viewing centres 
will be made available for those who 
wish to see programmes other than at 
home, and perhaps to meet their fel- 
low students for discussion. There will 
also be study centres, perhaps based 
on the local library or community cen- 
tre. The television and radio pro- 
grammeswill be broadcastat different 
times of day, including early evenings 
and at week-ends, and will be repeat- 
ed in the same weok. Every student 
will be put into touch with a tutor, 



whom it is hoped he will see regularly 
throughout his course. 

"Credit” system 
for degrees 

Degrees will be obtained by the 
accumulation of "credits", each cred- 
it representing the successful comple- 
tion of a one-year component course. 
Two credits must come out of the four 
first-year foundation courses in 
Science, the Social Sciencos, Mathe- 
matics and the Arts. Then the student 
will go on to further study from among 
about 36 other one-year courses. He 
will be allowed as much free choice 
as possible consistent with the need 
of a coherent degree pattern. Thus he 
may collect his credits by studying one 
subject area in depth, or he may range 
more widely. How long will it take? 
The Planning Committee reckons that 
a student who gets a degree in four 
years will be doing well, though it 
recognizes that he could do it in less. 

The significance of the change of 
title from "University of the Air" to 
"Open University” is twofold. First, it 
takes the emphasis away from the ap- 
parent suggestion in the original title 
of a university education obtainable 
largely or even exclusively by watch- 



ing television and listening to radio 
programmes— which was never 
,onvi9»oad; and secondly, it draws 
attention to the unique opportunity 
that will be offered by the absence of 
any formal academic entry require- 
ment. Anyone will be able to join by 
enrolling for the courses. Anyone who 
is willing to work hard and sustain his 
efforts over a period will, if he also has 
the ability, be able to obtain a degree. 
A student counselling service will bo 
set up to advise potential students 
whether they are ready to take a 
course at degree level. Those who are 
advised against doing so when they 
seek to enrol will be advised also about 
the range of preparatory courses 
which the Planning Committee hopes 
that adult education agencies will put 
on. These courses will take the poten- 
tial student to the point at which he 
will be ready to embark upon the 
University's degree course. 

Maybe even 
a 100,000 enrollment 

Who will the students be? We do not 
know for certain either the size or the 
nature of the potential demand for the 
proposed courses. But some popula- 



tion surveys have been undertaken 
and the results seem to indicate that 
a student body of 100,000 is by no 
means unlikely. One must add to it the 
more predictable response to further 
coursos that might be put on aimed 
at more specific audiences, for the 
Planning Committee is anxious that 
the University although starting with 
perhaps only degree courses, should 
add a wide variety— as quickly as re- 
sources and facilities permit— of 
professional, technical, up-dating, re- 
fresher and conversion courses, some 
leading to higherdegrees, diplomas or 
certificates, and others to no specific 
qualifications. Much will depend here 
on the pattern of demand that estab- 
lishes itself. 

Sir Peter Venables, chairman of the 
Planning Committee, writing about 
the Open University in the Financial 
Times in March, 1968, said, "Com- 
pared with the projections of the Rob- 
bins Committee for the numbers of 
students who should be receiving 
higher education, some of each age- 
group over the last three or four dec- 
ades have not had this opportunity 
through being born too soon. More- 
over, many have limited or partial 
qualifications and would wish to im- 



prove them for vocational reasorts, to 
meet increased demands of their 
jobs." 

And he looked ahead to the rea- 
sons for people deciding to take Open 
University courses: "Change in social 
and economic circumstances, and in 
personal outlook at a more mature 
age. will stimulate others to take 
courses of study. This may be purely 
for personal satisfaction, or for new 
occupational opportunities— as, for 
example, for married women whose 
families are growing up. Qualified 
teachers may wish to study further for 
a degree, and others may wish to take 
a conversion course.enabling them to 
acquire the knowledge to help them 
change from one occupation to 
another. 

"These latent needs and demands 
will be encouraged and met by the 
Open University. Its success will be 
judged not only by the degrees, diplo- 
mas, certificates and professional 
qualifications gained by students, but 
by the much wider educational and 
social effects of the whole enter- 
prise". 

Mr. Stafford is secretary of the Plan- 
ning Committee for the Open Univer- 
sity. 




TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE POET, LI YU 



By Daniel Bryant 

i. ii- \ 

Already the red sun rises through the clouds, Delicate jade fingers move slowly upon oboes, 

Again the golden stove is filled with coals, Their reedy sound rhyming with the brittle clatter of cold bamboo; 

And my clothes are wrinkled as I wander the red-brocaded earth. Black eyes, like hooks, entice to flow 

The autumn waves of fierce desire. 

Rain and deep clouds from the flute's mouth 
Bring the old concord of souls; 

The feast finished, their hunger grows anew, 

In dreams of rain-bewildered spring. 



Beautiful women are dancing away, gesturing with golden combs, 
As drunken I gather and smell the crimson buds, 

Hearing flutes and drums in a distant palace. 





The social systems which organize and rationalize con- 
temporary life have always been ingeniously armed 
for the day when youth would rebel against the 
essentially pastoral status assigned to it. Despite 
pamperings until recently unimaginable, despite eco- 
nomic briberies and various psychological coercions, 
the rebellion has broken out. Predictably, the response 
to it is a gradual escalation involving a more naked 
use of the tactics that were supposed to prevent, but 
which also helped to provoke, the crisis in the first 
place: patronizations, put-downs, and tongue- 
lashings, along with offers of a place in the governing 
system if only the system is left intact and promises 
that in any case the future itself holds the solution to 
whatever now seems to be the trouble. If this techni- 
que sounds familiar in its mixture of brutality and 
pacification, in its combination of aggression and 
absorption, noted by Edgar Freidenberg in his brilliant 
analysisof the adult treatment of the adolescent minor- 
ity, if it sounds vaguely like methods used in other and 
related domestic and foreign conflicts, then the point 
is obvious: our society is unfortunately structured, in 
the prevalent forms of its language and thinking, in 
ways designed to suppress some of the most vital 
elements now struggling into consciousness and to- 
ward some awareness of their frustrated powers. 

This struggle is essentially a cultural one, regardless 
of the efforts by older people to make political use of 
it or to place it, unflatteringly, within the terms of 
traditional politics, particularly cold-war politics. The 
intellectual weapons used in the war against youth 
are from same arsenal— and the young know 
this— from which war is being waged against other 
revolutionary movements, against Vietnam, against 
any effective justice, as distinguished from legisla- 
tive melodrama, in matters of race and poverty. These 
weapons, as I've suggested, are by no means crude. 
They scarcely look at times like weapons at all, and 
many of the people most adroit in handling them, 
writers and teachers as well as politicians, aren't even 
aware that they are directing against youth arguments 
of a kind used also to rationalize other policies which 
they consider senseless and immoral. Aside from the 
political necessities of candidates, why is it that people 
who can be tough-mindedly idealistic in opposition to 
our actions in Vietnam or to our treatment of the 
powerless, talk about youth and think about the re- 
bellion of youth in a manner implicit in the mentality 
thatproducesandexcusestheseotherbarbarities? The 
reason, I think, is that most people don’t want to face 
the possibility that each of these troubles grows from 
the same root and can be traced back to the same 
murky recesses within each of us and within the social 
organisms to which we have lent ourselves. They 
prefer isolated and relatively visible sources for such 
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difficulties, along with the illusion that each of them 
is susceptible to accredited forms of political or eco- 
nomic cleansing. By contrast, it is the conviction of the 
most militant young people, and of some older ones, 
that any solutions will require a radical change in 
the historical, philosophical, and psychological 
assumptions that are the foundations of any political 
or economic system. Some kind of cultural revolution 
is therefore the necessary prelude even to our capacity 
to think intelligently about political reformation. 

Oddly enough, the young are proved right, in this 
supposition at least, by the nature of the attacks made 
against them. I don't mean attacks from the likes of 
Reagan and Wallace, but those coming from becalmed 
and sensible men, whose moderation is of a piece with 
their desire to increase the efficiency of the present 
system. At work in these attacks are the same tenden- 
cies of thought and language that shape the moderate, 
rationalizing analyses of the other nightmares I’ve 
mentioned. They help us to sleep through them during 
the night and during most of the day. 

"WAY OUT" TO THE "WAY IN" 

Maybe the most prevalent of these tendencies is the 
insistence on a language that is intellectually "cool,” 
a language aloof from militant or revolutionary 
vocabularies, which in theirexclusion sound excessive, 
exaggerated, and unserviceable. This cool language 
is not at all dull or plodding. On the contrary, it's full 
of social flair; it swings with big words, slang words, 
naughty words, leaping nimbly from the "way out" 
to the "way in”— it really holds the world together, 
hips and squares alike. The best working example is 
the style of Time magazine, and it wasn't surprising 
in a recent issue to find a piece full of compliments to 
whatweretitularlycalled "Anti-Revolutionaries." With 
the suave observation that writers like these "who 
prefer rationality to revolution are by no means con- 
servative," they honored three distinguished com- 
mentatorson youth and other scenes. One of the three, 
Benjamin DeMott, a professor of English at Amherst, 
diversely active as a novelist, critic, and educational 
innovator, had earlier written an essay in the Sunday 
New York Times Magazine on the style of what he 
called the "spirit of over-kill" among some of his fel- 
low writers, especially those of the revolutionary fringe 
like Paul Goodman, Andrew Kopkind, and Susan 
Sontag. 

According to DeMott, the verbal violence of this 
decade "was” (and I'll get to the significance of this 
past tense in a moment) "pressed not at new 'enemies' 
but at old ones already in tatters." Just at a glance 
one had to wonder why "enemies," new or old, were 
assigned the unreality of quotation marks. Has the 
semblance of negotiations made the war in Vietnam 
disappear as an "enemy"? Does he mean racial injus- 
tice? the horrors of urban life? the smothering effects 



of educational institutions of which he is himself one 
of the most active critics? I'm afraid these enemies 
aren't so easily dispelled. The degree to which they 
press against DeMott's own "cool" dismissal of them 
is in fact made evident, with engaging innocence, in 
the very form of his essay. In order to find a requisite 
dispassion for his own style, as against what he 
mistakenly takes for the dominant style of this decade, 
he must project himself to the end of the century and 
then look back at us. Like other critics of our violence, 
he is himself already visiting the famous year 2000, 
programming for which, as we are cautioned by a 
number of distinguished economists, sociologists, and 
technicians, will only be disrupted by people who fail 
to remain politely soft-spoken amid the accumulating 
squalor, blood, and suffering of their lives. 

This peculiarform of address, by which we are asked 
to hear our present as if it were our past, suggests yet 
another and more subtle method of repression— the 
futuristic— now especially popular in the social scien- 
ces. A notably unembarrassed practitioner, and yet 
another writercommended by the article in Time mag- 
azine, is Zbigniew Brzezinski, director of The Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs at Columbia, recently a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff of the State 
Department, and now head of Hubert Humphrey's 
“task force" on foreign affairs. Also concerned be- 
cause revolutionary loudmouths and their young 
adherents are incited by the past rather than the fu- 
ture-keep in mind that there is no present, in case 
you thought it was hurting someone— Brzezinski has 
published two futuristic position papers in the New 
Republic: "The American Transition," and more re- 
cently, "Revolution and Counterrevolution (But Not 
Necessarily About Columbia!)." Happily bounding 
over invisible rainbows, Brzezinski lets us know that, 
like it or not, we are already becoming a "technetronic 
society," and any old-fashioned doctrinal or ideologi- 
cal habits— as if ideology wouldn't be inherent in his 
imagined social systems— will get us into real, per- 
manent troubles instead of temporary ones. We’ll fail 
to adapt, that is, to "the requirements of the metamor- 
phic age," and thus miss the chance of creating a 
"meritocratic democracy" in which "a community of 
organization-oriented, application-minded intellec- 
tuals [can relate] itself more effectively to the political 
system than their predecessors." We need only stay 
calm, and admittedly such language is not designed 
to excite us, since "improved governmental perfor- 
mance, and its increased sensitivity to social needs is 
being stimulated by the growing involvement in 
national affairs of what Kenneth Boulding has called 
the Educational and Scientific Establishment (EASE)." 

Deifications have of course always been announced 
by capitalization. As in religion, so in politics: an "ex- 
cessive” concern for the present is a sure way of 
impairing your future. If, in the one case, you might 
as well surrender your will to God, in the other you 



might as well surrender it to EASE, or, getting back 
to DeMott patiently waiting there at the turn of the 
century, to "the architects of the Great Disenga- 
gement," with "their determination to negotiate the 
defusing of The Words as well as of The Bombs." But 
I'm afraid it's merely symptomatic of how bad things 
are now that many of those who want the young and 
the rebellious to be more quiet follow the advice of 
Hubert Humphrey: they speak to the young not about 
the past, not even about the present, but about some 
future, which, as prognosticators, they're already privi- 
leged to know. They are There; the revolutionists are 
living in the Past. And who is here and now, living, 
suffering, and impassioned in the present? Apparently 
no one, except maybe a few of what Brzezinski likes 
to call the "historical irrelevants." 

If the young are inarticulate, if, when they do try 
to expound their views, they sound foolish, are these, 
and other examples of adult thinking and writing 
which I’ll get to presently, somehow evidences of 
superior civilization, something to be emulated, the 
emanations of a system worth saving from revolution? 
Such arguments and such uses of language— almost 
wholly abstracted from the stuff of daily life as it is 
lived in this year, these months, this week— do not 
define but rather exemplify the cultural and linguistic 
crisis to which the young are responding with silence 
even more than with other demonstrations of their 
nearly helpless discontent. ' ' Power, or the shadow cast 
by power, always ends in creating an axiological writ- 
ing," as the French critic Roland Barth puts it, "in 
which the distance which usually separates fact from 
value disappears within the space of a word.' ' Td prefer 
"rationality" to "revolution" is good Time magazine 
language. It can't be faulted except by those who feel, 
as I do, that a revolution is probably necessary if 
rationality is to be restored to a society that thinks it 
has been operating rationally. If the young are 
"revolutionary," and if thisisthe reverse of "rational," 
what, then, is the nature of the rationality they're 
attacking? Quite aside from science fiction passing for 
history in the writings we’ve just looked at, are the 
practices of the United States governmentwith regard 
to most issues of race, poverty, the war, the gun laws, 
or even the postal service rational? Is it rational to vote 
an increase of money for Vietnam, and on the same 
hot day in July, cut appropriations for the summer 
employment of young Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
thus helping to encourage a bloody summer at home 
while assuring one abroad? 

These are all, as Brzezinski would point out, complex 
issues, and according to him, they will not be solved 
by "historical irrelevants," by those who, with 
revolutionary fervor, are yearning, as he would have 
it, for the simplicities of the past and who therefore 
will have no role to play in the new technetronic 
society." But what has decided, since I know no people 
who have, that we want his "technetronic society," 
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that it is desirable or inevitable? Who decides that it 
is necessary or even good for certain issues to be cons- 
trued as complex and therefore susceptible only to the 
diagnosticians who would lead such a society? Why 
have certain issues become complex and who is served 
by this complexity? Why is the life we already lead, 
mysterious and frightening as it is, to be made even 
more so by the ridiculous shapes conjured up in 
Brzezinski's jaw-breaking terminologies? Some issues 
are not simple, which does not mean that some others 
are not unnecessarily complex. It is clear to everyone 
that Vietnam is "complex." But it is equally clear that 
it need not, for us, have become complex; that it might 
not even have existed as an issue, except for those 
members of EASE who helped justify our continued 
presence there. Maybe the secret is that it is really 
"easy” to be complex. 

The funniest and in a way the most innocent exam- 
ple of this kind of no-thinking passing in sound and 
cadence for responsible, grown-up good sense is of- 
fered by George Kennan. The third figure heralded for 
his rationality in the Time article, Kennan is a renowned 
historian, a former ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
and the author of yet another containment policy, this 
one for youth. Kennan's specialty is what might be 
called "the argument from experience," easily slip- 
ping into "the argument from original sin." "The deci- 
sive seat of evil in this world," he tells us in Democracy 
and the Student Left, a just-published debate between 
him and nearly forty students and teachers, "is not 
in social and political institutions, and not even, as a 
rule, in the ill-will or iniquities of statesmen, but simply 
in the weakness and imperfection of the human soul 
itself." No one can deny a proposition so general, but 
surely only someone who likes for other reasons to 
plead the inescapable complexity of issues could pro- 
pose si^ch an idea to people wondering how the hell 
we got (nto Vietnam or why millions of poor in a country 
so rich' must go hungry every day. 

BUSY WITH POLITICS 

Kennan has, of course, had direct experience with 
other revolutions and with other people who have 
ignored the imperfections of the human soul simply 
by denying its existence. No wonder it often sounds, 
■then, as if'the militant young are merely his chance 
at last to give a proper dressing-down to the kind of 
fellows who brought on the Russian Revolution, his 
historical analogies being to that extent, at least, more 
complimentary to the young than Brzezinski's evoca- 
tion of Luddites and Chartists. "I have heard it freely 
confessed by members of the revolutionary student 
generation of Tsarist Russia," Kennan rather huffily 
reports, "that, proud as they were of the revolutionary 
exploits of their youth, they never really learned any- 
thing in their university years; they were too busy with 
politics." Earlier, from Woodrow Wilson at his pris- 
siest, he describes an ideal “at the very center of our 
modern institutions of higher learning": it is a "free 
place," in Wilson's words, "itself a little world; but 
not perplexed, living with a singleness of aim not 
known without; the home of sagacious men." 

Was it such sagacious men, one must ask, since it 
surely was not the rampaging students, who assumed 
that this ideal place should also house ROTC units, 
defense projects, recruiters from Dow Chemical, and 
agents of the CIA? An ideal institution freed of those 
perplexities— which evidently do not bother Mr. Ken- 
nan— is precisely what the students have been agitat- 
ing for. It is not possible to think about learning now 
without being, as he pejoratively puts it, "busy with 
politics." The university officials and the government 
have seen to that. But again, Kennan probably doesn't 
regard ROTC as a political presence on campus, and 
students are "busy with politics" not in the precious 
hours wasted on drill and military science, but only 
whild agitating against these activities, which are 
mostly useless even from a military point of view. Out 
of this mess of verbal and moral assumptions, the 
finest and stiffest blossom is the phrase "freely con- 
fessed": imagine having the gall to tell someone 
outright that as a student you hadn't even done your 
assignments while trying to overthrow a corrupt and 
despotic government. Doubtless that government also 
preferred its universities "not perplexed” by anything 
related to the conduct of public affairs. 

Compared with the futuristic modes of Brzezinski 
and DeMott, Kennan's mode of argument is at least 
honest about seeing the present only as if it were the 
past. In its rather ancient charm it isn't nearly so 
dangerously effective as still other less explicitly 
theological, less passionate, more academically syste- 
matized methods now in vogue for abridging youthful 
radicalism or transcendentalism. Consider for example 
what might be called the tight-contextual method. This 
is particularly useful in putting assassinations in their 
place, or rather in no-place ("it was not Dallas that 
curlqd a finger round that trigger and pulled it; it was 
a sad and sick individual," one informant irrefutably 
told me), and in explaining why we cannot withdraw 
from Vietnam. That country gets reduced, in this form 
of argument, to some thousands of vaguely identified 
friends whom we cannot desert, even though their 
worth is even more difficult to locate than is their pre- 
sence during combat operations. Of course this kind 
of analysis works wonders on anything as worldwide 
and variously motivated as student or youth protest. 
Unanswerably the students at Columbia are not the 
students in Paris or Czechoslovakia or even Berkeley. 
Like the leaders in any generation, the rebellious 
students are only a small minority of the young, a 
minority even of the student bodies they belong to. 
There are local, very special reasons not only for the 
motivations of each group but for each of the different 
acts of each group. What is astonishing, however, is 
that they all do act, that they are all acting now, that 
the youth of the world almost on signal have found 
local causes — economic, social, political, academic 



ones— to fit an apparently general need to rebel. So 
universal and simultaneous a response to scarcely new 
causes reveals in the young an imaginative largeness 
about the interconnection of issues, an awareness of 
their wider context, of a world in which what in former 
decades would have been a local war is now sympto- 
matic, as is poverty and the quality of life in our cities, 
of where the dominant forms of thinking have taken 
us. Again, it can be said that the young are in effect 
rebelling against precisely the kinds of analysis that 
are inadequate to explain what the young are up to. 
More terrifying than the disorder in the streets is the 
disorder in our heads; the rebellion of youth, far from 
being a cause of disorder, is rather a reaction, a rebel- 
lion against the disorder we call order, against our 
failure to make sense of the way we live now and have 
lived since 1945. 

DAMPENING 

REVOLUTIONARY FERVOUR 

Yet another form of restrictive or deflationary analy- 
sis— and appropriately the last I'll consider— is a spe- 
cial favorite of literary critics and historians as well as 
politicians: the anti-apocalyptic. Implicit in some of the 
methods we've already looked at, this one dampens 
revolutionary enthusiasms with the information that 
history has recorded such efforts before and also re- 
corded their failure— the Abolitionists, the young 
Bolsheviks, the Luddites. All claims to uniqueness are 
either tarnished by precedent or doomed to meaning- 
lessness. We've been through it all, and are now doing 
the best we can, given— and here we're back at the 
borders of Original Sin— our imperfect state of being. 
In the treatment of militant youth, this type of ar- 
gument is especially anxious to expose any elitist or 
fascist tinge in the young, with theirstresson a chimeri- 
cal "participatory democracy" or their infantile 
assumption that the worst be allowed to happen— let 
us say the election of George Wallace— if ever the 
inherent horrors of the "System," and thus the neces- 
sities of revolution, are to become apparent to every- 
one. Some people do talk this way; some people 
always have. But only a minority of the articulate and 
protesting young lend themselves to anything so politi- 
cally programmatic. Such arguments are wholly 
peripheral to the emergence of youth as a truly unique 
historical force for which there are no precedents. 
Youth is an essentially nonpolitical force, a cultural 
force, that signals, while it can’t by itself initiate, the 
probable beginnings of a new millennium, though 
hardly the one described in the Book of Revelations. 
If only because of its continuously fluid, continuously 
disappearing and emerging, membership, it is incapa- 
ble of organizing itself into shapes suitable to the politi- 
cal alliances that can be made by other, more stable 
minority groups like the blacks. It has no history; it 
may never have one, but it is that shared experience 
of all races which may come finally to dominate our 
imagination of what we are. 

What is happening to the youth of the world de- 
serves the freest imagination, the freest attention that 
older people are capable of giving. It requires an 
enormously strenuous, and for most people, probably 
impossible, intellectual effort. Working within the ver- 
bal and conceptual frames— a sadly appropriate 
word— against which the rebellion of youth is in large 
part directed, we must try to invent quite different 
ways of seeing, imagining, and describing. So compli- 
cated is the task linguistically that it is possible to fail 
merely because of the vocabulary with which, from the 
best intentions, we decide to try. It is perhaps already 
irrelevant, for example, to discuss the so-called student 
revolt as if it were an expression of "youth." The revolt 
might more properly be taken as a repudiation by the 
young of what adults call "youth.” It may be an 
attempt to cast aside the strangely exploitative and at 
once cloying, the protective and impotizing concept 
of "youth" which society foists on people who often 
want to consider themselves adults. Is it youth or is 
it the economic and sexual design of adult society that 
is being served by what Erik Erikson calls the "morato- 
rium," the period when people under twenty-one are 
"allowed" to discover their identities without at the 
same time having to assume adult responsibilities? 
Quite painfully, the young have suddenly made us 
aware that the world we have been seeing isn’t 
necessarily the world at all. Not only that France wasn't 
France, but that even the young weren't necessarily 
that thing we call "young." It is no longer a matter 
of choice therefore:we must learn to know the world 
differently, including the young, or we may not know 
it until it explodes, thus showing forth its true nature, 
to follow the logic of Marx, only in the act and at the 
moment of breakdown. 

Before asking questions about the propriety and 
programs of young militants who occupy buildings, 
burn cars, and fight the police, let's first ask what kind 
of world surrounds these acts. Let's not conceive of 
the world as a place accidentally controlled by certain 
people whose wickedness or stupidity has been made 
evident by disaster, or as the scene of injustices whose 
existence was hidden from us. Because to do so implies 
that we are beguiled rather than responsible even for 
specific things that we do not know are happening. 
We're in danger of becoming like the Germans before 
the war who afterward turned to their children with 
dismay, then surprise, then amnesia. Such analogies to 
our present situation, and even more to an anticipated 
one, are not exact, but neither are they remote. 

WORLD WAR II 
WAS OUR REBELLION 

The world we now live in cannot get any better 
merely by changing its managers or improving some 
ot its circumstances. It exists as it does because of the 
way we think about one another and because of our 
incapacity, so far at least, to learn to think differently. 
For those who fought in it and who are now the middle 
generation and parents of the young, World War II 
gave absolutely the worst kind of schooling. It trained 
us to think in extraordinarily simplistic terms about 
politics and history. One might even say that it made 
people my age strangely apolitical and ahistorical. We 
were convinced that evil resided in Nazism and Fas- 



cism, and that against these nothing less than total 
victory was acceptable. The very concept of total 
victory or unconditional surrender was part of a larger 
illusion that all wickedness was entrenched in certain 
places, circumstances, and persons, and very subtly 
these were differentiated from the people or the 
nations where they found hospitality.The Morgenthau 
plan had no chance of success, and not simply because 
it was economically unfeasible in proposing the cre- 
ation of an agrarian state between the West and the 
East. It would have had the even more tactically dan- 
gerous effect of blaming a people for a war. Thereby 
two embarrassing questions would have been raised: 
either that the Germans were really a separate kind 
of people, or if not, that they were like us, and must 
therefore have had some understandable provocation 
for acting as they did. And what could that provocation 
have been if not something for which we too had a 
responsibility? No— better just talk about the eradica- 
tion of Nazism and warlords. 

Like all wars, World War II blinded us to the condi- 
tions at home that required our attention, and so did 
the cold war that followed: for nearly twenty-five years 
we looked at foreign devils rather than domestic ills. 
The consequences were even worse in our thinking, 
however, or rather in our not thinking, about the true 
sources and locations of our trouble. They are within 
ourselvesand within the mechanisms of ourown socie- 
ty. One reason why those in the parental generation 
cannot understand the rebellion of the young is that 
our own "rebellion” was managed for us, while for 
the young now it is instinctive and invented and unpro- 
grammed. Our protest movement was the war itself, 
the crusade against Nazism, Fascism, and Japanese 
imperialism. In many ways our youth didn't matter to 
the world. I went into the infantry in 1 943 at seven- 
teen, fought in Germany, and came out in 1946 
imagining that I'd helped cleanse the globe and could 
therefore proceed to make up for lost personal time 
at the university, where a grateful government paid 
my expenses. 

If the war absorbed and homogenized the political 
feelingsof the millions like me who are now the parents 
of people nearly old enough to be drafted for a quite 
different kind of war, the G.l. Bill of Rights gave us 
an experience of college and university life different 
from any before or since. The G.l. Bill was legislation 
of enormous political and social importance. It allowed 
the first huge influx into colleges, universities, and later 
into the academic profession, of people who for finan- 
cial and social reasons weren't before recognized as 
belonging to the group which represents youth as our 
society likes to imagine it— the students. But, given 
their backgrounds, which made them poignantly anx- 
ious to take advantage of an opportunity they never 
thought available, much less a right, given their age, 
service experience, sexual maturity, and often mar- 
riage, this influx of a new kind of student had a stabiliz- 
ing rather than a disrupting effect. We were maybe 
the first really serious mass of students who ever 
entered the academy, designed up till then, and still 
designed, to prolong immaturity until the ridiculous 
age of twenty-one or later. 

WANTING TO MAKE IT 

If we were serious, it was in a bad sense, I'm afraid: 
we wanted so much to make it that we didn't much 
question the value of what we were doing. I’m not 
surprised that so few people my age are radical even 
in temperament. My fellow academicians who came 
through the process I've described have fitted all too 
nicely into the Anglophilic gentility of most areas of 
academic life, into the death-dealing social manners 
promoted by people who before the war could afford 
the long haul of graduate as well as undergraduate 
education. For how many families did the fact that ' ' my 
boy” is a professor, especially a professor in English, 
mean the final completion of citizenship papers? Be- 
cause that's what most of the proliferation of exams, 
graduate or otherwise, really add up to. Much more 
than the reputed and exaggerated effect of television 
and other media in creating a self-conscious communi- 
ty of the young (effects shared, after all, by people in 
their thirties and early forties), it is the peculiar nature 
of World War II and of subsequent schooling experi- 
ence which separates the older from the younger but 
still contiguous groups. 

In thinking about the so-called generation gap, then, 

I suggest that people my age think not so much about 
the strangeness of the young but about their own 
strangeness. Why is it "they" rather than "we" who 
are unique? By what astonishing arrogance do people 
my age propose to themselves the program described 
recently in the New York Times Sunday Book Review 
by a critic who wrote that during the summer he would 
support McCarthy and that "beyond that, full-time 
opposition to radical or reactionary excesses in the arts 
and criticism strikes me as proper and sufficient activi- 
ty for a critic. And political enough, too, in its ultimate 
implications." The ultimate implications are dead 
center. Dead because what can anyone mean now by 
an "excess,” and from where does one measure it 
unless, like the person in question, he entertains, as 
do most of my contemporaries, the paranoiac illusion 
that he has emerged a representative of True Nature? 

Only when the adult world begins to think of itself 
as strange, as having a shape that is not entirely 
necessary, much less lovely, only when it begins to 
see that the world, as it has now been made visible 
to us in forms and institutions, isn't all there, maybe 
less than half of it— only then can we begin to meet 
the legitimate anguish of the young with something 



better than the cliche that they have no program. 
Revolutionaries seldom do. One can be sick and want 
health, jailed and want freedom, inwardly dying and 
want a second birth without a program. For what the 
radical youth want to do is to expose the mere contin- 
gency of facts which have been considered essential. 
That is a marvelous thing to do, the necessary prelude 
to our being able, any of us, to think of a program which 
is more than merely the patching up of social systems • 
that were never adequate to the people they were 
meant to serve. 

Liberal reformers, no matter how tough, won’t 
effect and might even forestall the necessary changes. 
In our universities, for example, there is no point in 
removing symptoms and leaving the germs. It is true, 
as the young have let us know with an energy that 
isn't always convenient even to sympathizers like 
myself, that our universities are too often run by fat 
cats, that renowned professors are bribed by no or little 
teaching, that a disproportionate amount of teaching 
is done by half-educated, miserably underpaid, and 
distracted graduate assistants, that, as a consequence 
of this imbalance, research of the most exciting kind 
has very little immediate bearing on curriculum, which 
remains much as it has for the past fifty years, and 
that, as Martin Duberman eloquently showed in recent 
issue of Daedalus, authoritarianism in curriculum and 
in teaching, not to be confused with being an authority 
in a subject, is so much a part of oureducational system 
that university students arrive already crippled even 
for the freedom one is prepared to give them. These 
conditions exist in a pattern of idiotic requirements and 
childish, corrupting emoluments not simply because 
our universities are mismanaged. The mismana- 
gement has itself a prior cause which is to be found 
in the way most people think about scholarship and 
its relation to teaching— a question which is a kind of 
metaphor for the larger one of the relations between 
the generations: what conditions permit the most 
profitable engagements between an older mind that 
is trained and knowledgeable and a younger one 
anxious to discover itself but preconditioned by quite 
different cultural circumstances? 

CIRCUMSTANCES 
HAVE CHANGED 

These circumstances have, of course, always dif- 
fered between one generation and another, but never 
so radically as now. Never before have so many re- 
vered subjects, like literature itself, seemed obsolete 
in any strict compartmental form; never before have 
the divisions between such subjects as anthropology, 
sociology, and languages seemed more arbitrary and 
harmful to intelligent inquiry; and seldom in the history 
of modern civilization has there been a greater need 
felt by everyone for a new key to our mythologies, a 
key that we nervously feel is about to be found. For 
if we are at a moment of terror we are also at a moment 
of great expectation and wonder, for which the young 
have a special appetite. To meet this challenge, the 
universities need to dismantle their entire academic 
structure, their systems of courses and requirements, 
their notion of what constitutes the proper fields and 
subjects of academic inquiry. 

Most people who teach have in their heads some 
ideal university, and mine would be governed by a 
single rule: there is nothing that does not need to be 
studied in class, including, of course, the oddity of 
studying in a class. Everything and everybody, the 
more randomly selected the better, has to be subjected 
to questions, especially dumb questions, and to the 
elicitation of answers. The point is that nothing must 
be taken for other than "strange," nothing must be 
left alone. Study the morning paper, study the teacher, 
study the listless slouching of some students— half- 
dead already at eighteen. But above all, those working 
in advanced research sponsored at any university 
would also let capable studentsstudy that research and 
ask questions about it. And if in fact some things can- 
not be taught, then that in itself should be the subject 
of inquiry. The hierarchies that might evolve would be 
determined on a wholly pragmatic basis: for subjects, 
by the amount of effort and time needed to make 
something yield up the dimensions of its mystery; for 
any way of thinking, by the degree to which it raises 
a student to eye level with the potentialities of a 
subject, the degree to which it can tune his ears into 
it. Above all, the university would be a place where 
curricula are discovered anew perhaps every year or 
so. The argument that the demands of an existing 
student body cannot be allowed to determine policy 
for succeeding ones would mean the reverse of what 
it now means: not that changes are difficult to effect, 
but that they would be effected year after year, if 
necessary, to meet the combined changes of interest 
in student and faculty. Given the sluggishness of most 
people, the results of such a policy would not be nearly 
as chaotic or exciting as one might imagine. Indeed, 
what would be hoped for ismore disruption, and there- 
fore more questioning and answering than one would 
ever get. 

In confronting oppositions from youth as in other 
matters short of Vietnam, Lyndon Johnson is a genius 
in that his most decent impulses, and he has some, 
don't merely serve, aren't merely synchronized with, 
but are indistinguishable from his often uncanny politi- 
cal instinct for pacifying any opposition, for castrating 
any force that threatens to move the system off the 
centertrack which carried him to power. While demon- 
strations at Columbia were making Hubert Humphrey 
sick "deep inside," and Nixon was reportedly saying 
that if there were a second Columbia he wouldn't have 
to care whom he had to run against, LBJ was proposing 
that the vote be given to all people between eighteen 
and twenty-one. But the terrible price of the political 
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COMPUTER- 

SERVANT of computers underthe carpet, 

OR IWIAQTPD with thedismissive phrase 
\Jr\ IVIMo I Cn 'high-speed morons.' To- 
day, however, computers play checkers at a 
good club standard, solve difficult problems in 
logic, compose dull but passable music, outper- 
form librarians in the relevant retrieval of certain 
classes of document, translate Russian into use- 
ful dog-English and perform many other exacting 
tasks of a non-numerical nature. Clearly if we are 
to bolster our self-respect as humans in face of 
the new wave of machine accomplishments we 
may have to find some other way of doing it 
than by talking about morons. 
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Intelligence 

My own research as a scientist is con- 
cerned with teaching computers not 
to be morons, and with attempts to 
find general rules for doing this. I am 
fairly optimistic, if that is the right 
word, about the rate of progress in our 
own Bnd in other similar laboratories 
elsewhere, in Britain and abroad. I 
qualify the word "optimistic" be- 
cause many people view the objec- 
tives of such work with deep unease. 
If informed that by the late 1 970s the 
first intelligent machines will be in our 
midst, their dominant feeling would 
not be one of optimism, but rather of 
gloom and anxiety. I shall leave to a 
later stage the discussion of whether 
there is justification for these fears— de- 
humanization of life, mass redundan- 
cy among brain-workers, suffocation 
of man by surplus leisure, computer- 
aided snoopers and "thought- 
police"— and consider first in more 
detail what is meant by the concept 
of intelligence in a machine. 

Turing's Test 

The problem of testing a machine to 
see whether it is intelligent was first 
discussed by the great British logician 
and computer pioneer, Alan Turing, 
who died in the early 1 950s. It was 
from my personal association with 
Turing during the war' and the early 
post-war years that I acquired my in- 
terest in the possibilities of using digi- 
tal computers to simulate some of the 
higher mental functions that we call 
"thinking”. Turing proposed the fol- 
lowing test. The machine was to be 
placed on one side of a screen and a 
human examiner on the other side. 
Conversation between man and ma- 
chine was permitted through the me- 
dium of a teleprinter. If after an hour 
or two’s typewritten conversation the 
machine had managed to fool the exa- 
miner into thinking that he had been 
conversing with a human being, then 
according to Turing the machine’s 
claim to intelligence should be con- 
ceded. 

There was undoubtedly an ex- 
cellent idea here and one which fore- 
shadowed the modern trend towards 
"conversational computing”. Un- 
fortunatelyTuring’s test, in its original 
form, has been refuted by an ingen- 
ious conversational computer pro- ' 
gram called DOCTOR written by Joe 
Weizenbaum of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. I reproduce below 
a fragment of an actual conversation 
with DOCTOR. 

How do you do. I am the DOCTOR. 
Please sit down at the typewriter and 
tell me your problem 
/ wish I had my baggage 
C3n you elaborate on that? 

/ am not quite dear as to what sort 
of elaboration is wanted 
Do you believe it normal to be not 
quite clear as to what sort of elabora- 
tion is wanted? 

Yes, quite normal 

I understand 

I have lost my baggage 

You say you have lost your baggage 

/ feel lost without it 

Do you often feel lost without it? 

No, this is the first time 
Why not? 

Because I normally do not lose my 
things 

What other reasons might there be? 
My mother trained me not to lose 
things 

Tell me more about your family 

/ have lost my baggage 

Did your parents ever lose you? 



At first sight this has an air of (slight- 
ly scatty) plausibility. In reality it is a 
trick— the same trick as most of us 
employ when keeping a conversation 
going, perhaps at a cocktail party, 
while our mind is elsewhere. Instead 
of attending to the sense of our 
companion's remarks we merely pick 
up key words(e.g. "mother") to which 
we reply with stock phrases (e.g. "Tell 
me more about your family"). If really 
stuck, we merely play back our 
companion's last remark with some 
suitable trimming. 

This is essentially how DOCTOR 
works. Its success as measured by 
Turing’s test is impressive. Patients in 
Massachusetts General Infirmary 
were allowed to converse with the pro- 
gram, after being warned that a com- 
puter, not a doctor, was at the other 
end of the line. Sixty per cent of them 
subsequently rejected this informa- 
tion and insisted that they had been 
in communication with a flesh-and- 
blood doctor— "No machine could 
understand me that well". 

So Turing's test has to be refined 
if it is going to be useful in the way 
intended. Perhaps we should insist 
that the machine should fool Nobel 
Prize-winning scientists rather than 
hospital patients, or alternatively per- 
haps we should direct attention to 
whether the examiners feel that they 
have been having an intelligent con- 
versation. To apply these definitions, 
they do not need to be philosophically 
watertight. Machine intelligence is 
not an exercise in philosophy but an 
engineering project. 

One side of this engineering project 
is concerned with defining and imple- 
menting the separate components of 
mental aptitude— such capabilities as 
trial-and-error learning, pattern- 
recognition, generalization from indi- 
vidual instances, deductiveand induc- 
tive reasoning, problem-solving and 
linguistic skill. Somehow these dif- 
ferent capabilities, each represented 
in the computer by a different pro- 
gram, have got to be integrated so that 
they function as an organized whole. 
We have some ideas about how this 
coordination of computer programs 
might be achieved, but these are still 
rather primitive and will not be dis- 
cussed here. What I shall do is to take 
one of the constituent capabilities as 
the subject of a brief degression, be- 
fore considering some of the social 
and psychological apprehensions 
which are voiced concerning the de- 
velopment of intelligence in com- 
puters. 



Learning 

The mental capability which I shall 
single out is trial-and-error learning. 
This is the simplest and lowest form 
of learning, in which the learner pro- 
ceeds entirely ad hoc. He says to 
himself merely "Have I been in this 
situation before? If so, what did I do? 
What were the consequences of my 
action? If satisfactory, I shall choose 
the same action again. Otherwise I 
shall try something else". 

Note that no generalization from 
experience is involved. Situations are 
separately assessed in the light of past 
experience, without attempting to link 
them together into meaningful 
categories according to higher-level 
considerations. The surprising thing 
about pure trial-and-error learning is 
how far a computer system can get 
using this trick alone, without ventur- 
ing into the realm of generalization. 
Samuel's famous computer program 
for playing checkers (draughts) was 



able to train itself to a passable ama- 
teur level with a system of pure trial- 
and-error (Samuel called it "rote- 
learning"), even before its standard of 
play was further improved by the addi- 
tion of a learning-by-generalization 
component. The program asked itself 
"Have I been in this checkers position 
before? If so, what move did I make? 
What were the consequences . . . ? 
etc." Some years ago I extracted 
much spare-time amusement from 
constructing a trial-and-error machine 
out of matchboxes, whose task was to 
learn to play tic-tac-toe (noughts and 
crosses). More recently with the help 
of my colleague R. A. Chambers I have 
developed a computer version, and 
this has been tested on a difficult 
problem which on the face of it does 
not look in the least like a game. 



Pole and Cart 

The task is to learn to control an unsta- 
ble physical system which I shall call 
"The Donaldson system", after the 
Cambridge physiologist who first 
used it in studies of machine learning. 
A motor-driven cart is free to run on 
a straight track of limited length, and 
balanced on it is a pole pivoted at the 
base which is free to fall down either 
left or right along the line of the track. 
The motor is controlled by a single 
switch which determines at each in- 
stant whether the motor's force shall 
be applied in the left or the right direc- 
tion. The task is to manipulate the 
switch so as to keep the cart running 
backwards and forwards along the 
track without either running off the 
end or dropping the pole. This task has 
obvious similarities to one which most 
of us attempted, with eventual 
success, during childhood— namely 
learning to ride a bicycle. Inevitably 
the child learns by sheer trial-and- 
error to begin with. 

Our computer program does in fact 
learn to master the Donaldson 
system— without utilizing any special 
knowledge about it or being "taught" 
by any human or machine. The pro- 
gram is no more and no less designed 
to tackle a pole and cart than to learn 
to guide a car round a closed track or 
to monitor and control some simple 
industrial process. In this it illustrates 
a property which Is a "must" for any 
component of an intelligent comput- 
ing system— task-independent capa- 
bility. The striking feature of the hu- 
man brain is not so much any outstan- 
ding performance at any particular 
task but rather its ability to make a 
useful, even if fumbling, attempt at 
almost any task. 



Co-operation 

An option in the program allows the 
human user to intervene and perform 
the control task himself and a further 
option permits program and “user to 
work on problems co-operatively, 
each benefiting from the other's trials 
and errors. I believe that this type of 
co-operative interaction between 
intelligent user and intelligent ma- 
chine will come more and more to the 
forefront, and indeed will set the 
pattern in' the future. 

When thinking recently about the 
subject of particular mental capabili- 
ties, of which trial-and-error learning 
is just one example, I amused myself 
by copying out the late Ludwig 
Wittgenstein's list of what he called 
"language games" and measuring 
each item against the present state of 



the war against the young continued 

logiche so masterfully handles is at once made evident 
if we ask what many of the young, and not simply the 
militant ones, would find to vote for in this election. 
They would be joining the electorate just when it is 
at last stagnating from our national satisfaction with 
the mere manipulation and redistribution of the 
poisons within us. So ingeniously is the center still in 
control of the manipulative forces that there will not 
be a turn to the right within our political system, not 
one with any more chance of success than Goldwater, 
at least, and no one within the system represents the 
left. The danger sign will be abstention, political indif- 
ference, a decision not to care very much who wins, 
not to participate in a process that affords only a nega- 
tive choice. 

When any large number of people demonstrate their 
indifference to the choices offered them, they tend to 
invent others that exist outside the going "democrat- 
ic" system. They tend to gravitate toward some spe- 
cies of the "participatory democracy" for which the 
elitist young are most severely criticized. It's fortunate 
that Johnson's voting-age proposal can't be enacted 
in time forthe young people of eighteen to twenty-one 
to enter a political imbroglio so contemptibly arranged 
as this one. It could only further convince them of the 
necessity for some kind of nondemocratic movement 
to replace the farce of democracy in which they'd have 
been asked to take part, and it would allow their critics 
to assign to them some blame for the consequences 
of the indifference among the older electorate. The 
indifference grows on the momentum supplied not by 
the young but by the nature of our public life. The now 



not uncommon proposition that our problems are no 
longer manageable within existing political systems, 
and that we need an Authority empowered to decide 
what is best for us, cannot be ascribed merely to youth, 
Herbert Marcuse, Vietnam, race, violence, or any com- 
bination of these. The emerging failure of confidence 
in our way of managing ourselves and our interests 
in the world is the consequence of a political process 
now overwhelmed by the realities it has tried to hide, 
realities that have grown like cancer cells treated by 
pain-killers. 

Instinctively, the militant young are involved less in 
a political rebellion, where demands for their "pro- 
gram" would be relevant, than in an attack on the 
foundationsofall of ourcurrent political programming. 
The issues they raise and the issues they personify are 
essentially anthropological, which brings us to the cul- 
tural rather than the political importance of the Pre- 
sident’s proposal to move the voting age back from 
twenty-one to eighteen. The importance can be drama- 
tized, with no intention of melodrama, by predicting 
that within twenty years or so it will be necessary to 
propose, if not to pass, a voting age of sixteen. Like 
other mere changes of policy, changes in voting age 
should not be taken as a sign that we are suddenly 
to be governed by new or radical modes of thinking. 
Rather, such reforms signal the accumulated power 
of forces which our operative modes of thinking have 
before tried to ignore and which they will now try to 
make invisible by absorption. 

But with the mass of youth— nearly half the popula- 
tion is now under twenty-five— our society is faced 



with an unprecedented difficulty in the application of 
this essentially social technique. For when it comes to 
the young, society is not simply absorbing a group 
who, like the Irish or labor, duplicate in their social 
organization each part of the dominant group. To give 
something like adult or historic identity to a mass that 
has up to now been relegated to the position of 
"youth" means a disruptive change in the concept of 
human identity, of when that identity is achieved, of 
what it properly should contribute to history. The time 
scheme that governs our ideas of adolescence, youth, 
and maturity has changed many times in history since 
the sixteenth century— Juliet was fourteen, and early 
in the eighteenth century the age of consent was 
ten— but it was adjusted to the convenience of an 
extraordinarily small ruling minority which was in^turn 
submissive to familial regulations. For the first time in 
history a change of this kind is being made on demand 
from a powerful mass of young people freed of familial 
pieties, and never before has a society worked as 
strenuously as ours, through a mesh of mythologies, 
to hold these young people back, in an unmercifully 
prolonged state of adolescence and of what we call 
"youth." Especially in the United States, the represen- 
tative and most talented young— the students— have 
for generations been forced not to take themselves 
seriously as men and women. 

So far, the rebellion has accomplished at least one 
thing: it hassucceeded in demoting "collegiate types" 
(and the sickly reminiscent values that they injected 
into later life) from glamour to absurdity. The change 
is not complete, and it never will be. Whole campuses 



are holdouts, some quite distinguished ones, like Yale 
and Stanford, where the prep-school ethos remains 
dominant, while at others the overwhelming number 
of young clods makes difficult for the few students who 
really are alive even to find one another, much less 
establish an esprit that can irradiate more than a small 
circle. Still, recent agitations have confirmed some of 
the advances made by the earlier generation of 
students under the G .1 . Bill and cleared still more room 
on American campuses for the kind of young person 
who does want to enter history at eighteen, and who 
is therefore contemptuous of society’s cute and 
reassuring idea of the collegiate— with Lucille Ball 
as ideal House Mother. Such historical self- 
consciousness on the part of university students has 
been fairly common in Europe and in England, where, 
as shown by Peter Stansky and William Abrahams in 
Journey to the Frontier, students in the thirties could 
feel that the "journey" to the Spanish Civil War did 
not follow but rather bp"' at Oxford and Cambridge. 
But the differences are obvious, and again, relate to 
class and family: children of the English upper classes 
were educated to feel historical, and what distin- 
guished them from lower-class boys was that from 
boyhood their "careers” meant something to the 
political and historical career of England. Only rarely, 
and almost exclusively at Harvard, does this 
phenomenon occur in American universities. Educa- 
tion in American universities has generally been a 
combination of utilitarian course work and play-acting, 
"getting ready" to be an adult, even if it meant still 
getting ready at twenty-two. 
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tempt ordinary people to place their 
coins in the slots. 

Will the computer "take over"? In 
the world of information-handling of 
course the computer will take over. 
The question is will it take over as 
servant or master? To this one must 
reply: not as servant nor as master, but 
as tutor, as secretary, as playmate, as 
research assistant. None of these in 
thoir human embodiments is a servant 
or a master; each is better described 
as a helper. The lessons of experience 
with computers do not support the 
idea that brain workers will bo thrown 
out of employment by the machine. 
The indications are that as soon as 
brain workers learn to use the new 
facilities their work will be enlargod 
and enriched by the new possibilities 
which become available to them. The 
working week will, of course, continue 
to shorten in advanced countries as 
productivity rises, but this is a ques- 
tion of technological progress in gen- 
eral, and not specifically a conse- 
quence of computers. Whether the 
increase of leisure time is felt as a 
burden or a joy will depond on the 
means available for developing spare- 
time activities which can exercise and 
challenge man's varied capabilities. 

It is my confident prediction that 
computer-aided self-instruction in 
science, history and the arts will have 
become a consuming hobby of large 
sectors of tho population by the turn 
of this century. As for fears sometimes 
expressed that the by then Big Brother 
will be able to watch us over the 
computational grid, or that our supe- 
riors or our neighbours may be able 
secretly to tap our dossiers kept on the 
universal electronic file, these fears 
can be dismissed. It is oasier to devise 
"unpickable locks" in a computing 
system than in the world of bank 
vaults and safes. 

The Conversational 
Terminal 



the art in machine intelligence. I repro- 
duce his list below: 

Giving orders and obeying them— 
Describing the appearance of an 
object, or giving its measurement- 
constructing an object from a 
description (a drawing)— 

Reporting an event— 

Speculating about an event— 
Forming and testing a hypothesis- 
presenting the results of an experi- 
ment in tables and diagrams— 
Making up a story and reading it— 
Play-acting— 

Singing catches— 

Guessing riddles — 

Making a joke— telling it— 

Solving a problem in practical 
arithmetic— 

Translating from one language 
into another— 

Asking, thanking, cursing, greet- 
ing, praying— 

Now let us run through the list 
again . Giving orders and obeying them 
has been a routine function of comput- 
ing systems for many years. Describ- 
ing the appearance of an object, or 
giving its measurements, is a difficult 
task facing those engaged on "hand- 
eye" computer projects. For a ma- 
chine to inspect an object with a 
mechanical "eye" and then manipu- 
late it with a mechanical "hand" the 
first step must be to form a description 
from the visual image. Constructing 
an object from a description (e.g. 
building a tower from a photograph 
of a tower) is among the most difficult 
long-term goals of hand-eye pro- 
jects— such as Marvin Minsky’s at 
MIT and John McCarthy's at Stan- 
ford, USA. Reporting an event is 
beyond present technique. Again 
synthesis of a description from 
primary sense-data is the first step. 
The second is use of the synthesized 
description to generate appropriate 
language text. Speculating about an 
event is even further beyond present 
technique. Forming and testing a 
hypothesis is a process under active 
current study. Presenting the results 
of an experiment in tables and dia- 
grams is a routine operation of con- 
temporary computer programs for 
survey analysis. Making up a story is 
beyond present technique, although 
reading it from printed text is now 
marginally feasible. Play-acting would 
require a great extension to the arts 
of robotics: as for singing catches, 
humming the tune iseasy to program, 
but singing intelligibly is not. Guess- 
ing riddles is under active current stu- 
dy, but .making a joke is very far 
beyond present technique. Solving a 
problem in practical arithmetic 
presents no difficulty even to primitive 
computer systems. Translating from 
one language into another is just 
attaining marginal feasibility by com- 
mercial criteria. Asking, thanking, cur- 
sing. greeting, praying are activities 
which express emotions, attitudes, 
desires, sympathies. It is meaning- 
less to talk of them except on the 
basis of consciousness and self- 
consciousness in the intelligent 
system concerned. Many workers in 
the field of computers believe that 
success on a really significant scale 
will hinge on the degree to which 
machine-representations of these 
phenomena can be devised— at least 
to the degree of permitting the ma- 
chine to form some sort of internal 
logical model not only of the external 
world but also of itself in relation to 
that world. I share this view. 

Who is to be master ? I am inclined 
to regard the dilemma "Computer: 
servant or master" as a false one. To 
clear the ground for what I have to say 



under this heading, let me first sketch 
a division of tasks into three categor- 
ies. 

1 . Tasks suitable for humans alone. 
This category is concerned with value, 

1. e. what sort of result do we want to 
see? Forexample, whatweatherdowe 
want, irrespective of problems of 
prediction. Or what rateof road deaths 
relative to motorists' convenience are 
we prepared to tolerate? 

2. Tasks suitable for computers 
alone. These tasks are those of compli- 
cated detail and "tactical" decisions: 
for example prediction of weather, or 
control of a city's traffic light system. 
The case of traffic lights has a special 
point of interest in the present context: 
the citizen seems prepared quite 
happily to accept this form of com- 
puter interference in his life, even 
though he may express great alarm 
over other forms. The implication is, 

I think, that the emotionsof doubt and 
opposition to the computer revolution 
do not in reality hinge on a matter of 
principle— that control by machine is 
a bad thing. On the contrary it seoms 
to be a matter of the appropriateness 
or otherwise of computer control in 
the given case. As applied to traffic 
lights, the sheer inhuman equitable- 
ness of computer control has pos- 
itive appeal. I believe that something 
similar is involved in the popularity 
among schoolchildren of computer 
programming as opposed to Latin. 
With programming there is no con- 
ceivable vulnerability to possible 
biases or prejudices of the teacher. 
The entire proof of the pudding is (if 
I may be allowed to mix a rather sticky 
metaphor) in the running of it on the 
machine. 

3. Tasks suitable for co-operation. 
These are tasks which are too difficult 
at present for either partner to do 
alone or are in some way intrinsically 
suitable for conversational comput- 
ing. In the second category I would 
place the use of a console connected 
to a conversational computing system 
as a "home tutor" whereby the user 
can be stoerod through courses and 
subjects of study of his own choosing. 
It is not always easy, once one has 
taken the plunge into conversational 
computing, to distinguish between a 
program to help you do something 
and one to teach you to do it. 

In this category of intrinsically con- 
versational uses is the "question- 
answering" facility which will one day 
become available as a service. Not 
only schools, hospitals and commer- 
cial firms but also the ordinary house- 
holder will be able to tap information 
and problem-solving power from a 
national computing grid with the 
same ease and immediacy as that with 
which he now draws on central sup- 
plies of gas, water and electricity. 
Along with question-answering ser- 
vices. which will allow us to enquire 
about restaurants in our locality or 
politics in Paraguay, will come the 
games opponent, the puzzle-setter, 
and the quiz-master. An increasing 
demand upon computer systems will 
be for aid in coping in a stimulating 
way with the growing burden of 
leisuro. 

Helpers and Hobbies 

For many years only the rich will be 
able to install terminals in their private 
homes, but I have no doubt that the 
coming decade will see public tele- 
phone booths up-graded to include a 
koyboard terminal connected to the 
computing grid, and it is well within 
the reach of foreseeable software 
technology to offer services which will 



The present fears of computers re- 
present nothing new. When the first 
passenger-carrying railway services 
were opened, eminent medical men 
warned that if the human frame were 
transported at these spoeds. fatal 
haemorrhages and seizures would be 
caused. There is a good parallel here. 
Imagine framing the question "rail- 
way train: horse or rider" .The answer, 
of course, is "Neither horse nor rider 
but travel assistant". As soon as peo- 
ple discovered this, their fears of rail 
travel disappeared. When computor 
terminals can offer a useful coin-in- 
the-slot service, the citizen will, I 
believo, cease to regard the computer 
as an alien monster or a ruthless com- 
petitor. Instead, the conversational 
terminal of tho future will be wel- 
comed for what it will do to onlarge 
daily life— as planning assistant, as 
budgeting assistant, and above all as 
a novel and challenging type of con- 
versational companion. 



The shattering of this pattern has been the work of 
a complex of forces that include students within the 
largerpower bloc of youth, with its enormous influence 
on dress and mores, and, perhaps above all, its success 
in the fields of entertainment. By force of numbers and 
energy alone, the young have created images which 
older people are now quite anxious to endow with a 
sexual-social significance that they before refused to 
find in the activity of "kids." Put another way, youth 
has ceased to fulfill the "literary' ' role which American 
society has been anxious to assign them. They no 
longer supply us with a pastoral, any more than the 
"darkies" do, and this is a serious cultural deprivation 
for which we have yet to discover a replacement. 



REPRESSIVE MYTH OF YOUTH 

Every civilization has to invent a pastoral for itself, 
and ours has been an idea of youth and of adolescence 
that has become socially and economically unprofita- 
ble, demographically unmanageable, and biologically 
comic. By a pastoral I mean any form of life that has, 
by common consent, been secured from the realities 
of time and history. Some form of pastoral is absolutely 
essential: it helps stabilize the cycles of individual lives 
and of civilizations. Its function is an idealizing, simpli- 
fying one: it secures certain elemental human attri- 
butes from the contaminations of time and of historical 
involvement. But if the logic of pastoral is to protect 
certain attributes, its ulterior motive is to keep the 
human embodiment of these attributes in their proper 



place, servants rather than participants in daily busi- 
ness where real men really face complex reality. 

Insofar as America's imagination of itself can be 
inferred from literature, from popular entertainment, 
from fashions, conventions, and educational theory, 
it can be said that we have used youth as a revenge 
upon history, as the sacrificial expression of our self- 
contempt. Youth has been the hero of our civilization, 
but only so long as it has remained antagonistic to 
history, only so long as it has remained a literary or 
mythological metaphor. War, the slaughter of youth 
at the apparent behest of history, is the ultimate 
expression of this feeling. The American hatred of his- 
tory, of what it does to us, gets expressed in a 
preposterous and crippling idealization of youth as a 
state as yet untouched by history, except as a killer, 
and in a corresponding incapacity to understand the 
demand, now, by the best of the young, to be admitted 
into it. More hung up on youth than any nation on 
earth, we are also more determined that youth is not 
to enter into history without paying the price of that 
adulteration we call adulthood. To justify what grown- 
ups have made of our young, virgin, uncontaminated 
land, it's as if we are compelled to show that what 
happened was necessary. Exceptions would prove our 
human culpability for what is otherwise ascribed to 
history, and so all that is best in our land must either 
be kept out of history or tarnished by it. Like our natural 
wonders, youth will be allowed to exist only on condi- 
tion that it remain, like some natural preserve, outside 
the processes that transform everything else into 
waste. 



Surely the destination of our assets needn't be so 
bleak, so inexorable, so neurotically determined. It will 
now be seen whether or not we are to exhaust our 
youth, whetheror not in its vulnerability, its continually 
evaporating and exposed condition, it can resist being 
made grist for the mill. Because youth is not a histori- 
cally grounded pressure group, aware of its history, 
jealous of its progress, continuous and evolving. It is 
rather what we, all of us, sometimes are. I have avoided 
any precise definition of youth because it refers to the 
rare human condition of exuberance, expectation, 
impulsiveness, and above all, of freedom from believ- 
ing that all the so-called "necessities” of life and 
thought are in fact necessities. This condition exists 
most usefully, for the nation and the world, in people 
of a certain age, specifically in those who have attained 
the physical being that makes them wonderfully anx- 
ious to create life, to shape life, to enter into life rather 
than have it fed into them. It is the people of this age, 
members of what Freidenberg calls the "hot-blooded 
minority," who are in danger of obliteration as 
representatives of youth. It is impossible for them to 
remain youth, in any sense that would profit the rest 
of society, and also enter into history on the hateful 
terms now offered them by our political, economic, and 
technological system. Lyndon Johnson knew instincti- 
vely what he was up to when, calling for a vote for 
people of this age, he remarked that they deserved 
it because they are "adults in every sense." 

Fine, if that means we now change our concept of 
adulthood to include an eighteen-year-old Bob Dylan 



rather than an eighteen-year-old Nixon, some creep 
valedictorian. But that isn't what he has in mind. LBJ 
has not changed his way of thinking about youth, 
adulthood, or anything else. He has merely responded 
to this fantastic cultural opportunity the way our lead- 
ers respond to any such opportunity for change: they 
merely make more room in the house with as little 
inconvenience as possible to the settled inhabitants. 
All he proposes to do, and this will have some amusing 
as well as sad consequences, is lift the term youth from 
those who threatened us with it, and then hold it in 
resen/e for the time, not far off, when it can be quietly 
left on the narrow shoulders of what we now call ado- 
lescents. Some tinkering will be necessary here and 
there, of course. The Adolescent Clinic at Children's 
Hospital in Boston chooses the ages thirteen to nine- 
teen for its patients, but those who’ve seen some of 
the ten-to-twelve-year-olds who sneak in tell me that 
if the ranks of adolescence are to be depleted to fill 
the vacated positions of youth, these in turn will be 
quickly occupied by Robert Coles's children of crisis. 
This will seem a facetious prediction to people who 
like to think they are reasonable. 

So, what I'm saying is that if young people are free- 
ing themselves from a repressive myth of youth only 
to be absorbed into a repressive myth of adulthood, 
then youth in its best and truest form, of rebellion and 
hope, will have been lost to us, and we will have 
exhausted the best of our natural resources. 

Copyright C 1968, by The Atlantic Monthly Company. 
Boston, Mass. Reprinted with permission. 
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14 APRIL TO 21 APRIL 



Send notices, photos, of Coming Events to: Joy Mecurdy, 392-5306, Information 
Office, McGill— by Tuesday, 5 p.m., one week in advance. 



MONDAY 14 



UNIVERSITE LAVAL: "24e Congr&s Annuel des Relations Industrielles 
de Laval"— 9 a.m., Salle des concerts, Chateau Frontenac. "Colloque sur 
le Canada, le Qu6bec et la Chine Rouge”— 9:30 a.m., Amphith6Stre 2-F, 
Pavilion De Koninck. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS MEETING: 1 2 noon, Faculty Club. 
INSTANT THEATRE: Hugo Romero, Modern Dance. 12:00, 12:40, 
1:20 p.m., Place Villa Marie. 878-2589. 

THE DECLINE OF ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN QUE- 
BEC-SOME INTERPRETATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS: Dept, of 
History & Philosophy of Education seminar with Dr. Roger Magnusen. 
6:15 p.m., Room M-111, Macdonald College. 

E. POWER BIGGS— ORGAN: McGill Chamber Orchestra concert; 
Haendel— "Concerto Grosso," "Organ Concerto, Op. 7, No. 4, in D 
Minor.” Poulenc— "Organ Concerto." Norman Della Joio— "Meditations 
on Ecclesiastes." 8:30 p.m., Christ Church Cathedral. 

VERDI REPERTORY CINEMA: "Room at the Top," and "Life at the 
Top," by Laurence Harvey. 5380 St. Lawrence 277-4145. To April 15 . 

TUESDAY 15 



UNIVERSITE LAVAL: ”24e Congr&s Annuel des Relations Industrielles 
de Laval"— 9 a.m., Salle des Concerts, Chateau Frontenac. 

VICE PRINCIPALS ADVISORY GROUP: 10 a.m., Room 609, 
Administration Bldg. 

MEETING OF DEANS: 1 2: 1 5 p.m., Principal's Office. 

MAUT GENERAL MEETING: 3:30 p.m., Faculty Club. 

CAMPUS CONCERT: Faculty of Music presents Lesia Hrynash and 
Joyce McCartney, pianists; Barbara Springer, viola; John Whitelaw, harp- 
sichord. 1 p.m., Redpath Hall. Admission free. 

ENGINEERING ACADEMIC COMMITTEE: 2 p.m., Engineering Facul- 
ty Room. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES DIVISION IV EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

4 p.m.. Dr. Hitschfeld's office. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD SCIENCES: Exams begin today, contin- 
ue to April 28. 

REMEMBER ROUBEN MAMOULIAN MEMORIAL FILM FESTI- 
VAL: "High Noon," starring Gary Cooper. 6:30 and 9 p.m., L-132. 
Admission 25C. . 



WEDNESDAY 16 



AHTS & SCIENCE: Exams begin, continuing to May 3. 
MANAGEMENT: Exams begin, continuing to May 3. 

ENGINEERING: Exams begin, continuing to April 30. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS: 12:40 p.m.-Film on African art. 6 and 
8:30 p.m.— Cin6muse presents "Mademoiselle," (Britain, 1966). 7:30 
and 8:30 p.m.— Guided tours of Art of the Congo Exhibit. 

WOMEN ASSOCIATES: French Conversation Group,— 2 p.m., Peter- 
son Hall. 

REMEMBER ROUBEN MAMOULIAN FESTIVAL: "Hellzapoppin ." 
with Olson and Johnson. 6:30 and 9 p.m., L-132. Admission 25C. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: Symposium on Contemporary Music. 
8:30 p.m.. lecture-demonstration by Gardner Reed, "The Dilemma of 
Modern Notation." Waterman Lower Lounge, U. of V., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Admission free. 

MONTREAL FOLK WORKSHOP: Peter Schaff, guest. 8:30 p.m., 
Moose Hall, 3485 Park Ave. Admission 75C. Information, 849-8895. 
VERDI REPERTORY CINEMA: "Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” and "You're a Big Boy Now." 5380 St. Lawrence. 277-4145. 
To April 1 9. 

THURSDAY 17 



UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: Second Annual Symposium on Contem- 
porary Music. 10 a.m.— Coffee hour with Dr. Otto Luening, Room 542, 
Waterman Bldg. 8:30 p.m.— Lecture demonstration by Dr. Luening on 
"Electronic and Computer Music— Is It Here To Stay?" Waterman Lower 
Lounge, U. of V., Burlington, Vermont. 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT: 2:30 p.m.. Room 609, 
Administration Bldg. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES DIVISION III MEETING: 4:10 p.m., Room 
3/6, Stewart Bldg. 

POLYMER THURSDAYS: Sponsored by the Chemistry Department. 
"Magnetic Resonance Spectroscopy of Polysaccharides," by Prof. A. S. 
Perlin, 4:30 p.m., Otto Maass Chemistry Bldg., Room 10. 
REMEMBER ROUBEN MAMOULIAN: "Jane Eyre," by Orson Welles. 
6:30 and 9 p.m., L-132. Admission 25C. 

UNIVERSITE LAVAL: "Reunion de la Soci6t6 Medicale des Hopitaux 
Universitaires." 20h 30. Grand amphitheatre, Facult6 de MSdecine. 
NFB PUBLIC SCREENING: "La Fleur de I'Age" (Jean Rouch, 26 min., 
b/w); "Shattered Silence,” (Morten Parker, John Howe, 27 min., b/w); 
"La Fin des £t6s," (Anne Claire Poirier, 28 min., b/w); "Satan's Choice," 
(Donald Shebib, 28 min., b/w). Botanical Gardens Auditorium, 4101 
Sherbrooke E., 8 p.m. Admission free. Information, 879-4823. 



FRIDAY 18 



FACULTY FRIDAY: John Adams, violin, and Eugene Plawutsky, piano. 
Bach— "Sonata No. 2 in A Major." Mozart— "Sonata in Bb Major. K. 
454." Webern— “Four Pieces." Franck— "Sonata in A Major.” 8:30 
p.m., Redpath Hall. 

RADIO CANADA FREE CONCERTS: John Boyden, baritone, and 
Mikael Eliasen, piano. 8:30 p.m., Salle Claude Champagne. Admission 
free with tickets from Radio Canada. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: Second Annual Symposium on Contem- 
porary Music. 8:30 p.m.— Concert of Contemporary Music. Ira Allen 
Chapel, U. of V., Burlington, Vermont. Admission free. 

LAW: Exams begin, continuing to April 30. (one exam May 2). 




" There is a connexion working in both directions, as in the bow end the lyre." 
Poet Duncan reads from his latest book, Saturday. 



SATURDAY 19 



MUSEUM OF FINE AR.TS: 2:30 p.m., Film on African Art. 
REMEMBER ROUBEN M.: "Night in Casablanca," with the Marx 
Brothers. 6:30 and 9 p.m., L-132. Admission 25C. 

SGWU POETRY READING: American poet, Robert Duncan. His books 
include "Bending the Bow," "The Opening of the Field," “Roots and 
Branches," "Heavenly City, Earthly City," "Caesar's Gate." "Medieval 
Scenes,” "Song of the Borderguard." 9 p.m., Hall Building. 

MUSIC: (Theory) Exam s begin, continuing to May 3. 

SUNDAY 20 




ANNUAL McGILL STRING BEAN QUEEN SELECTION: 1 p.m. in front 
of Union. Hatter’s Tea Party continues at 5 p.m., Salle Pample, Queen 
E. Further information, 843-3449 or 392-5306. 



WILLIAM FLEMING, BARITONE: Recital sponsored by the Sunday 
Evening Club of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 7:30 p.m., 
Kildonan Hall, 3419 Redpath St. Admission free. 

MONDAY 21 



SGWU GALLERIES: Anne Savage Retrospective. Galleries I and II, Hall 
Building. To April 30. 

DENTISTRY IV: Exams Begin, continuing to May 2. 
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